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A-PERFECT SUNDAY-SCHOOL: 


“T have no greater joy than to hear that my children walk in the 
truth.” JOHN Ul. 4. 


ST. JOHN knew they would want to walk in it. 
But he knew they would not walk in it unless 
care was taken from the very beginning. His 
work and the work of every apostle — and the 
work of him whom they loved to call the Great 
Teacher — was all work expended, as is the 
humblest work of the humblest teacher of a Sun- 
day-school, that their children might walk in the 
truth — from the beginning through. 

I do not suppose that I need instil, if I could, 
more of the spirit which has brought you here into 
the work of Sunday-school instruction. The cir- 
cumstances forbid, again, that I should attempt 
specific advice as to the details of religious in- 
struction in different schools. These must be 
determined each by itself. I must speak of 
methods, rather than of motives. But I must 
speak of methods in general, rather than in detail. 
I shall attempt to do so, with entire simplicity, 
in studying not what may be quite possible in 
any single congregation, but what I should be 
glad to see made real in all. We will address 
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ourselves to a model Sunday-school, what we 
wish a Sunday-school might be. 

There is no single enterprise in which this 
church engages, which rivals in importance its 
Sunday-school. We shall reopen this school a 
fortnight from to-day for its winter session, and 
I take this morning, therefore, for some consid- 
eration of what a Sunday-school might be, of a 
model Sunday-school,—JI shall hardly stop to 
ask how far we come up to this ideal, or fail. 
Those of us who are personally engaged in the 
matter know pretty well already. And the rest of 
you had better come and inquire in the detail. 
My object is rather to show what we can all aim at 
together, — what is worth trying for, and what is 
not,—and soI think I shallshow what is the tran- 
scendent and vital importance of an organization 
which sometimes gets to be considered quite hum- 
drum and mechanical. 

The difficulties in the whole matter are suffi- 
ciently obvious. We have more of them, un- 
doubtedly, than the creed-bound sects have. For 
all they profess to have to do, is to teach certain 
supposed truths which they prefer to teach in cer- 
tain fixed words. The process of religious instruc- 
tion really becomes with them very much a matter 
of memory. Sunday-school work becomes in 
proportion much like day-school work. You 
teach the catechism as you would the multiplica- 
tion table. When the child has learned it, you 
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examine him, and by the rite of confirmation, or 
some other rite, give him a sort of diploma. But 
that is not our idea, — and so this is not our way. 
Rating intellectual assent to religious systems very 
low, we wish to instil habits and principles of life. 
We set the test of religion rather in life and char- 
acter. We cannot satisfy ourselves with mere 
memory-work on text-books. This is, by the way, 
the difference between our theological schools and 
those of the strict sects — say at Andover or 
Princeton. Let a man be well trained in Calvin’s 
Institutes and he passes their requisition for a 
minister. But our requisition is that a man shall 
be wide awake, and keenly sensitive to every voice 
of the Present Spirit. Now, it is very hard to or- 
ganize any school of prophets which shall do that 
for him. Because all this is so, a Sunday-school 
with us must be deficient to a certain extent, in 
that rule and plummet accuracy of plan, with pre- 
cise tabular returns showing how near the King- 
dom of Heaven each child is, and when he may 
be expected to arrive there, which are so delight- 
ful in the eyes of drill-masters, and which seem 
almost necessary when we speak of a school at all. 
I think it is as well then to confess in the outset 
that the word school is rather unfortunate, and 
hardly expresses the dominant idea of the system 
or the wish we are at work upon. 

This is so evident, that in many experiments the 
analogies of aschool have been wholly abandoned. 
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The children have been assembled, not in classes 
with teachers, but as a congregation for their own 
religious service. I remember that at Springfield 
in this State, there was such a service, held in the 
chapel, at the same time that the parents of the 
children were engaged in the afternoon service in 
the church. The afternoon service of the Warren- 
street chapel — so successful for so many years — 
was on this plan. I found it in Paris to be the re- 
ceived system of the Protestant churches. It was 
there organized so definitely that there was a sep- 
arate clergyman for the children of two or three 
parishes. He was appointed specially for his gift 
of dealing with children. Then at their own time 
the children came together in the church. I was 
with them atthe Oratoire. Their own minister con- 
ducted the service with them. They sang, and 
read with him; he preached, expressly to them. 
Their service ended, they went home. Their 
parents then came in and filled the same seats in 
church again. Another preacher took charge of 
their service, and carried that through. The chil- 
dren’s preacher, as I understood, went to another 
church, and met another congregation of children 
there, the service for grown people there being 
conducted at another hour. 

The advantages and disadvantages of this plan 
are evident ata glance. The instruction given is 
more fit for the children than that of the ordinary 
service. But probably itis less so than that of varied 
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classes, each adapting its work to the specific 
age and ability of the pupils. The chief disad- 
vantage is that the children are definitely sepa- 
rated from their parents in the Sunday religious 
service. It loses the home character, therefore, 
which is by far the dearest association that it has. 
The French system all rests on that worn out 
notion that the chief growth of religion comes 
from good teaching. Now, it really comes from 
affection, sympathy, mutual inspiration. Men 
know we are his disciples if we love one another. 
And so here in New England all through the 
dreary generations when children did not un- 
derstand one syllable that was said in the pulpit, 
were not asked to, meant to, nor wanted to, — still 
because they went to church with their fathers and 
mothers, and brothers and sisters, and sat on the 
same seats and sang perhaps from the same book, — 
and talked or heard as they ran or walked to 
church and back again, all as one family ; — because 
thus the most solemn religious association was 
woven in with the family tie, — because Sunday was 
the one great occasion when all the family was as 
one, together and seen together: I say, because 
of all this, the Sunday service, though unintelligi- 
ble to the infant szzzd, became real and invaluable 
to the infant heart and soul. The house of God, 
so called, became indeed the Sunday home. 

For this reason I do not consider a_ service 
specially arranged for children, and taking the 
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place of their parents’ service, to be the model 
Sunday-school. 

No! The system which has _providentially 
grown up here in New England seems to offer 
the most convenient machinery, if we will only 
give it true life and motive power enough. This 
is the system of separate classes, each familiarly 
met by a teacher who is a personal friend, — all 
meeting together, however, for a united service. 

Now, in a perfect Sunday-school, I hold, 1. That 
this united service — which is, of course, a service 
of worship, prayer, and song — must be conducted 
as a very essential and important part of the whole. 
Do not let us hurry over it, that we may come to 
the classes. Do not let the children feel that if 
they are late at the opening service it is no great 
matter. Do not let them become slovenly in their 
reading of the responses, or their singing of the 
hymns. The ease and free talk of the sepa- 
rate classes must have no place in the general 
service. We are to be as orderly and all is to 
be as solemn as in the church itself. 

The larger part the children themselves take in 
this service the better. I have been greatly in- 
terested in those managements where different 
classes in succession assumed successive parts of 
it. But I do not mean to speak in detail. 

In general, I have to say, that it is here, and here 
only, as far as I can see, that our New England 
congregations are to be trained in ritual; that 
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is, in devout and really kind behavior in church. 
The New England mind is curiously indifferent in 
such matters. People’s behavior in church is no 
worse than it is at a funeral, at a wedding, at a 
caucus, or at the theatre; but it is thoughtless, 
careless — which is to say it is bad, everywhere 
where they meet in numbers. A man who comes 
late to church, for instance, in that single piece of 
carelessness interferes with tie devotion of a thou- 
sand people. Carelessness in such a case becomes 
unkind. Or a person who talks at church does 
not merely abandon his own worship and put 
an end to that of the person he speaks to, but 
disturbs all the persons who have to see him, all 
who have to hear him. He is not careless merely 
—he is unkind. Every person who hurries out 
of church the moment the service is done does it 
carelessly. He does it because it is the New Eng- 
land habit, —a habit formed in the country, when 
there were horses tied outside which it was neces- 
sary to attend to. But the result of that haste now 
where it takes place is that the departing congre- 
gation look like school-boys glad that their im- 
prisonment is done. Everything of this sort 
belonging to ritual, in which, in the church, there 
is great room for improvement, must be attended 
to in the Sunday-school. The general service 
of the Sunday-school should therefore be dis- 
tinguished for its solemnity, earnestness, and 
order. 
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To speak of one very important particular: I 
do not see how we can give too much attention, 
too much time, let me say too much money, for 
the musical instruction of the Sunday-school. In 
the only school where I have ever known this 
matter to be followed up with what seems to me’ 
the true energy, — in the old musical instruction of 
the Warren-Street Chapel,—the results were a 
benefit, not only to that school, but to all our 
churches. I am not satisfied with teaching the 
children to sing a few hymns well by ear, all of 
them singing one part, and then all subject to 
panic if an accustomed leader happened to be 
absent, or if by accident a child let a hymn-book 
fall. No; in every large school there must be a 
considerable number of good voices. I think any © 
church would do well which would take all such 
voices it could get hold of and give them the very 
best training the town would afford. I think we 
should thus in time get what we want, — the same 
sedulous care given to sacred music which the 
world now gives to operatic music. The Christian 
idea, of course, is, that every child shall have every 
faculty trained to perfection. We will not then 
have any inglorious Miltons. We will not have 
any silent and unconscious Miriams. Let us find 
what we have; let us encourage it, and train it 
to the best. Isee no such ready opportunity for 
this as is in the machinery of the Sunday- 
schools, 
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First of all, then, I consider that in an: ideal 
Sunday-school the general service occupies a very 
prominent part in the exercise, and is to be pre- 
pared for, on all hands, with the greatest accuracy 
and system. 

2. Now we come to the class work. And, first 
of all, my observation of different schools satisfies 
me that a great deal is gained by detaching the 
youngest children in a large group by themselves, 
in a separate room, with teachers competent to 
lead little children in singing, in simultaneous re- 
sponses, and in other such exercises as hold the 
attention and interest of children of that age. We 
have never been able fully to carry out this plan 
in the parish schools, because we have never had 
exactly the right room for it. But when the Unity 
School was at Tuckerman Hall we had a most in- 
teresting class of more than sixty children, under 
the direction of a lady of real religious genius and 
great skill with children, and two or three very 
competent assistants. I watched it with great in- 
terest as one of the great successes of that school. 
After that general exercise of which I have 
spoken, these little children are withdrawn into 
their own class-room. Most of them cannot read 
well enough to learn lessons from a book. But 
the teacher can teach them orally what she wishes, 
They can sing together. They can respond to- 
gether. They can pray together. And with such 
a director as I have spoken of, they enjoy the ser- 
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vice, they ‘‘have a good time,” which, as I shall 
show in going on, is one of the essentials of a 
Sunday-school. 

3. Now for the older classes. The first requi- 
site is great personal confidence between scholars 
and teacher, amounting to attachment, indeed. A 
new teacher can do very little at first. Let us re- 
member that children of the age of which we now 
speak have no right to go to the school without 
some preparation for the exercise. They say they 
have no time to make it; but that is an excuse. 
There is not a child in this church but could make 
time to go to Nahant this week, or to go to the 
theatre, or to other party of pleasure if he were 
invited. They can make, if they will, half an 
hour’s time for fit preparation for the half-hour 
spent with the teacher. On the other hand, the 
teacher gives more than half an hour for prepara- 
tion; that is, gives more on the average. Both 
parties meet, then, ina perfect Sunday-school, with 
some previous preparation for their exercise. 
Their conversation must be free, wide-awake, re- 
spectful, of course, but perfectly easy and friendly. 
To gain this freedom is the great victory of the 
teacher; to enjoy it, is the great privilege of the 
child. 

A friendship based confessedly on religion or 
an interest in religion, that is what binds together 
that teacher and that child, —the most precious 
tie which can come into human life. I will not 
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say which is most blessed by it, teacher or pupil. 
The boy who, in the hey-day of boyhood, finds 
in his Sunday-school teacher a friend to whom he 
will take his questions of conscience, and whose 
advice he will ask as to his pleasures or duties, has 
gained the greatest blessing God has to give. 
And the man who, having passed by his own boy- 
hood, has earned this love and confidence of five 
or six boys still glorying in theirs, renews his 
youth, and lives it over again. 

It is hard, indeed, to say which profits most by 
that intimacy. But this cordiality between teacher 
and pupil is not to be gained without time. It is 
not to be gained by merely asking for it. I do 
not see how it can come unless you parents help 
it along. Fathers and mothers must give such 
encouragement both to children and teachers as 
shall knit them together in this kind of intimacy, 
if fathers and mothers expect that much is going 
to come out of the Sunday-school. 

4. I have already intimated that this is not 
a school after the fashion of other schools, so that 
at the end of a year you can tell how far the 
pupils have advanced. Thus you cannot say that, 
at the end of one year, the children have learned 
purity; at the end of the second, peace; at the 
end of the third, gentleness; at the end of the 
fourth, that they are so far advanced as to be 
easy to be entreated; at the fifth and sixth, re- 
spectively, they will be full of mercy and good 
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works; and in two years more, that they can 
graduate as without partiality and without hypoc- 
risy. True, these are the apostle’s stages of a 
Christian life. But you cannot cut them up in a 
scholastic system, and inculcate them, piece by 
piece, as some writers seem to think you can. 
No! A Christian life is one of those diamonds 
which does not form itself, does not crystallize, in 
the operations of an hour a week, in a church 
vestry, on Sunday morning. A Christian life is 
crystallizing all the time. Home influence, school 
influence, street influence, alas! book influence, 
talk influence, as well as church influence and 
the influence of the Sunday-school, go to it. 
And religion, which is the centre and heart of it. 
Religion, which is the law of Life, is never taught. 
It is propagated, if you please; it is planted, if 
you please; it is caught by contagion, if. you 
please; it is lighted as a lamp from a torch, if 
you please; but it is never taught in words, nor 
can it be. Religion grows in the child, as he 
prays at his mother’s knee, as he weeps by his 
sister’s coffin, as he loves sister, and mother, and 
baby brother; as he gives up his own wish to 
please one of these, or to please God. But it is 
not taught as a lesson. Ina religious family, alive 
with faith, hope, and love, the child will become 
religious. Woe to the faithless family, without 
hope and without love, which wishes that the 
shipwrecked boy will “get religion,” if only as a 
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Sunday morning comes round he may be huddled 
off to an unknown teacher in some unknown 
Sunday-school ! 

Alas for the family! Alas for the child! 

But the teacher may help the direction given in 
the family, as we have seen the family must help 
the teacher. It isa great thing, where a good 
habit is forming at home, to have the laws of that 
habit laid faithfully down in the class at school. 
Itis agreat thing, where the hint has been dropped 
at home, for a doubting child to find at school that 
this was no caprice of his father, but a little spark 
from the Eternal Fire. Why, to speak of only 
one detail in a thousand, aside from these influ- 
ences of tenderness, friendship, free conversation, 
personal regard which ought to bind together 
teacher and pupil, only think how many topics for 
study there are, wholly passed by in our week-day 
system, which must be studied in the Sunday- 
school, if anywhere. Such are all the wonders of 
creation, so far as God’s love is shown in natural 
history, in insect, flower, bird, fish, beast, star, or 
sun. Such is all the handwriting of history, so 
far as His will is shown in it, whether of the Bible 
nations, or of those we call profane. The very 
science of morals —and it is a science —is not 
touched in the schools, lest they should be secta- 
rian. All the geography, history, antiquarian study 
which illustrate the Bible are left on one side in the 
same way. Really, if one only looked at these 
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lines of learning, one would see that an hour ortwo 
of Sunday must be given to them, as things are, 
unless these children, when life begins, are to set 
sail_—I do not say unable to understand their 
Bibles, but unable to make out any chart at all. I 
cannot join in the laugh at the old gentleman who, 
forty years ago, asked a distinguished. preacher in 
what part of the Bible he should find an account 
of Mahomet; for, really, under the system in which 
he had been bred, there had been no place in 
which he should have made any study of what is 
called religious history at all. 

But I admit the Sunday-school has not time to 
teach much of fact. Itdoes pretend to give sugges- 
tion, impulse, love, and life. In proportion as the 
teachers seek this, resolve for it and pray for it, in 
proportion as the fathers and mothers seek, re- 
solve and pray for it, the Sunday-school succeeds. 
Where the quest, the resolution, and the prayer are 
perfect, there is so far a perfect Sunday-school. 

5. But the method of the Sunday-school seems 
to require that as the children become young men 
and women, as they enter on the responsibilities of 
life, all the wider range of discussion, not only on 
matters of religion, buton matters of theology and 
moral science, should be open to them in special 
classes. We call these Bible classes. But that 
name is very narrow. They should not, I think, 
be restricted to criticism of the Bible, in which, in- 
deed, they can do very little, but should open on 
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all the questions of science, of social order, and of 
domestic life, which come into discussion in any 
connection with religion. 

6. Supposing these various parts in the or- 
ganization of the Sunday-school, and supposing 
the principle of effort which I have tried to de- 
scribe, there are still two controlling objects to be 
held in mind by the church which establishes such 
an institution. 

First. The Sunday-school is an organic part of 
the church. The whole school, therefore, is to be 
steadily engaged in one or more works of charity 
outside its own organization. It is not to sit con- 
templating itself. It must be doing good to some- 
body. 

I do not think much good is done in this direc- 
tion by a penny contribution. It is much better 
to train the children to do something themselves. 
Take a girl to some mission sewing-school and let 
her help in threading needles. Take a class of 
boys down to see an emigrant ship discharge her 
passengers, and the next week let them follow up 
those passengers in Mr. Crosby’s hands or in Mr. 
Hubbard’s, so that they shall know what you 
mean by Children’s Mission and Benevolent Fra- 
ternity. Those children who saw the “Morning 
Star” set sail have a great deal better notion of 
the work of Foreign Missions than have those 
distant children who only put five cents each into 
a subscription. 
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And, as I said before, remember that in all this 
we are not seeking to crowd these children, nor to 
force them, nor to divert them from anything 
which is natural; we are not wrenching them out 
from any native depravity. We are making easy 
the growth of what would have been sure to grow 
of itself. Only, in such a world as this, it might 
have grown gnarled and crooked. 

The idea of force, therefore, which belongs 
properly enough in other schools, must disappear 
here, and the presence of the love which under- 
takes the whole enterprise must be felt every- 
where. Or, as I said before, everything is to be 
done so that, on the whole, the children shall 
enjoy the school; shall make friends there whom 
they value; shall feel a mutual pride and pleasure 
in it, and especially shall enjoy Sunday. How 
many children, if they told you the truth, would 
say they hate Sunday! Now this must not be. 
They can grow up to like Sunday; to look 
forward to it happily. That they may do so, is, 
in my judgment, the first distinct office of the 
Sunday-school. 

Such, briefly stated, are the more important 
points of an institution which may have the 
highest place in what we are doing for our 
children. This measure of success evidently de- 
pends on everybody’s willing codperation. I hear 
it said in addresses that if the teachers are good, 
the school will be good; but you might as well 
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say if the scholars are good the school will be 
good, or if the fathers and mothers work well for 
it, the school will work. The truth is, the school 
needs everybody’s vigorous help. It needs the 
steadfast aid of a set of teachers large enough in 
number for its very largest requisitions, taking 
hold of it as a sacred charge, their part of the 
conversion of the world. It needs their work, not 
only at the hour of meeting, but in the prepara- 
tion for it, and in their almost daily intercourse 
with their childern. Yet this body of teachers 
must not be regarded as a close corporation 
whose business it is ‘‘to run the school.” You 
who have children to place there have a personal 
interest in it which ought to be larger than any 
interest which they can take in it. And I cannot 
too earnestly ask fathers and mothers, who know 
what children are, who know what they need, to 
give their assistance and countenance to the work 
of the school by taking hold with the teachers 
and among them. The children will respect this 
school of ours, just as much as they see the grown 
people respect it. You yourselves will respect it 
more and value it more, in proportion as you 
know it more; and the more steadfastly you take 
part in it, the more regular you make your own 
children’s attendance, the more careful their 
preparation which comes largely under your eye, 
the more vital is the whole. The less is it a mere 
piece of clattering machinery, the more does it 
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live with the Master’s own love and energy and 
life. 

I think if I came here and told you that some 
one had started an enterprise in North street or at 
Hilton Head, or in the Cannibal Islands, in which 
forty or fifty earnest Christian men and women 
brought together on Sunday three hundred chil- 
dren to teach them what they might of the Bible, 
of our Lord, and of daily duty, to make Sunday 
the central day of the week to them, and to carry 
its influence the week through, to provide care- 
fully the best books for them to read, to interest 
them in charitable work for other children, and 
to unite them indeed in a Christian brotherhood, 
growing up in all the blessed influences of a Chris- 
tian home, —I think you would give me anything I 
asked, for the continuance and success of an enter- 
prise so completely in accord with the spirit of 
Jesus. That is what I describe: only the enter- 
prise is here. The children whom it would help 
are not outcasts, but your own. And what we 
ask is not money, but yourselves; that you will 
lend a hand when you may; that you will join 
yourselves in an enterprise so noble; that you will 
help it extend itself as it can, even without bound. 


